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God as the Divine Mind 


ion HARRY EMERSON FOSDICK tells of a little girl laboriously working 


<. 


SANAAAAAAAAAAAARARAAAAAAAARARAAAARANARAARAAAAAN AANA ANRAARANAAAA VATA 


) J. with a crayon on a large sheet of paper. Her mother asked her what she 
= was drawing. “God,” said the little girl. “But no one,’ went on the 
mother, “knows what God looks like.’”’ Replied the little girl: ‘Well, they will 
when I get through.” 


Our forefathers were very sure they could picture God. They had him with a 

long white beard, sitting on a throne with a scepter in hand, and meting out rewards 

\ and punishments like a medieval king. But minds nowadays cannot picture God 
that way; indeed, they cannot picture God at all. And so, for that somewhat child- 

ish reason, many people have abandoned any belief in God whatever. 1 


Yet the most mature minds still continue the age-old quest for God. Such 
people refuse to be spiritual orphans on one lonely little planet. They long for 
spiritual companionship with a World Soul; they want the consolation, the power of 
inspiration, that comes from this deepest of all human experiences. 


It might be well for us to remember that we cannot picture any of the great 

\ realities of our lives. No one can draw a picture of love or faith or courage; the 

objects of these, yes, but not the feelings themselves. No more can one draw a 

diagram of electricity or of gravity. How, then, can we expect to picture God? 

But we can use our imaginations in forming a conception. Is it not reasonable to 

\ believe, and with our whole hearts, that the mind within us indicates the existence of 

N a divine cosmic mind? A mind that probably learns from past experience, that 

plans for the future, that adopts cosmic means for cosmic ends, that delights in 
beauty and creates beauty, and that continually wills a better world? 


Dilworth Lupton. 
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DAILY QUIET PERIOD 


MARION FRANKLIN HAM 


First Day—Carrying On 

Let us not be weary in well doing, for in due season we shall 
reap if we faint not.—Galatians 6 : 9. 

Paul was exhorting the Christians of Galatia not to allow 
a very common human weakness to prevent them from carrying 
their purposes to fulfillment. They had begun well, and con- 
tinued in the faith for a while, but were now falling away from 
it and failing to carry on. 

How often we find ourselves doing just this. We espouse a 
good cause, support it for a while, and then abandon it and run 
off on some new adventure. We need the stability of character 
that will enable us to finish our undertakings. 

Acquit me or not, as you will; but be sure that I will never 
change my way of life. 

Socrates. 

Father, help us so to live that we may build character that 
will carry good beginnings to their complete fulfillment. Amen. 


Second Day—Dreams and Dreamers 
Behold, this dreamer cometh.—Genesis 37 : 19. 


Too often we fail properly to evaluate the service which the 
dreamer renders to society. He fertilizes the world’s thought. 
He discovers new lands in the spiritual realm and opens them for 
settlement and exploitation. 

Behind every work of art, every great musical composition, 
every masterpiece of literature, architecture or mechanical in- 
vention, is the dream out of which it wasborn. The history of 
civilization is the history of dreams coming slowly and pain- 
fully to fulfillment. 

For at last, in this transient universe, nothing is true or real 
or abiding but dreams. Cities and monuments crumble to 
dust. Races and nations wane and perish. Worlds, suns, 
systems, decay and pass away; but our dreams live on. They 
are the imperishable part of us—and of everything. 

Anonymous. 

Infinite Spirit, help us to cherish our dreams as visions of 
service, and strive to bring them to fulfillment. Amen. 


Third Day—Internal Resources 

I have meat to eat that ye know not of —John 4 : 32. 

Many a man collapses, like a building in which the builder 
has failed to put interior girders, when the exterior supports 
upon which he has been leaning are removed. Take away his 
external possessions and he commits suicide, because he has no 
internal resources to sustain him. 

Jesus had spiritual resources within himself which_sustained 
him when all external supports were withdrawn. He advises 
us to provide spiritual bread upon which our souls may feed in 
the day of disaster and famine. 

What the superior man seeks is in himself; what the inferior 
man seeks is in others. 

Confucius. 

Father, help us to lay up the abiding riches of the spirit, 
that when our external possessions are taken away we may have 
a shelter for the soul, bread to eat, and strength and courage to 
build anew. Amen. 


Fourth Day—Using Our Days Wisely 


So teach us to number our days that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom.—Psalm 90 : 12. 

These rules for using each day wisely have been suggested: 

1.— Begin the day with a smile. 

2.—Greet the day with reverence for the opportunities it 
contains. 

8.—Approach its work with a clear mind. 


4.—Keep in mind, even in doing little things, the ultimate 
purpose of life. . 

5.—Meet men and women with laughter on your lips and 
love in your heart. 

6.—Be gentle, kind and courteous to all. 

7.—Approach the night with the weariness that woos sleep 
and the joy that comes of work well done. 


Give us to go blithely on our business all this day, and bring 
us to our resting beds weary, but content and undishonored. 
Robert Louis Stevenson. 


Father, grant that we may use each day so wisely that at 
the sunset of life we may have peace. Amen. 


Fifth Day—The Search for Happiness 
It is more blessed to give than to receive.—Acts 20 : 35. 


In his “Blue Bird,’ Maeterlinck sends two children on a 
long search for Happiness, which he represents as a blue bird. 
After a fruitless search through all the realms of fact and fancy, 
the children return and find the bird in their own home. When 
they decide to give their dove to the little crippled girl next door 
they see that it has turned blue, and they experience a great 
happiness. 

“Let us never forget,’ says Maeterlinck, “that an act of 
kindness is an act of happiness. You cannot perform the act 
without feeling the warmth and glow of the joy that is part of it.” 

It is not what others do for us that makes us happy. It is 
what we think and feel and do for other people. 

Helen Keller. 


Father, grant us the happiness of unselfish service. Amen. 


Sixth Day—The Invincible Power ~ 
Let us not fight against God.— Acts 23 : 9. 


There is a philosophy that professes to see no difference be- 
tween right and wrong; but experience reveals its falsity. 


Ralph Connor tells the story of a rough lumberman who 
summed up the matter thus: “I know that good is good and bad 
is bad, and good and bad are not the same; and a man’s a fool to 
follow the bad, because God won’t back him. But he will back 
the man who follows the good.” ‘ 

Work with God, and you have infinite power at your com- 
mand. Work against him, and your work comes to naught. 
Fight with God, and your victory is already won. Fight against 
him, and you are already defeated. 

There is a Power, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness. 

Matthew Arnold. 

O Invincible Power, give us wisdom to discern the good and 

strength and courage to follow it. Amen. 


Seventh Day—Keeping Sweet 
Is life given to the bitter soul?—Job 3 : 20. 


The painful experiences of life tend to sour our disposi- 
tions and embitter us; and bitterness of soul poisons life at its 
source. Life is given, and can be given, only to those who 
manage to keep sweet in spite of their trials and troubles and dis- 
appointments. 


The best part of health is a fine disposition. Nothing will 
supply the want of sunshine to fruit. To make knowledge 
valuable, you must have the cheerfulness of wisdom. When- 
ever you are sincerely pleased you are nourished. The joy of the 
spirit indicates its strength. All healthy things are sweet- 
tempered. 

Emerson. 

Infinite Giver of Life, help us, as we advance in years, to 


preserve the sweetness of disposition that_brings ever increasing 
measures of life. Amen. ‘ 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


O doubt most readers of The Register have al- 
ready noted the major changes in this year’s 
Anniversary Week program as compared with 

the programs of other years. To make doubly sure 
that knowledge of the changes is spread as widely as 
_ possible we speak here again of the most important 
ones. 

| The annual meeting of the Association will be 
held on Thursday instead of Tuesday. According to 
the by-laws of the Association all resolutions must be 
submitted at least fourteen days prior to the annual 
meeting, which means that this year they must be 
submitted not later than May 12. They should be 
sent to the Business Committee, Mr. Frederic H. Fay, 
chairman, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 

The program booklets for the whole of Anniver- 

sary Week will be published about May 1. 
Ba of 


ARTHUR E. MORGAN 


: 

| OME idealists who have in past years been en- 
couraged by Arthur E. Morgan’s uncom- 
promising honesty and penetrating social intel- 
_ ligence, have been disturbed by his attitude in the 
T. V. A. controversy. They have been unable to 
understand why he was not willing to substantiate his 
criticisms of his associates at the time of the Presi- 
dent’s inquiry. They have felt that in not answering 
the President at that time he at least committed a 
major political blunder. 

Mr. Morgan’s character is such that people who 
value honesty in public life will not readily judge him 
adversely. Although they may be disturbed by the 
position he has taken, they are inclined to wait until 
all evidence is in before making a final judgment, in 
the meantime giving him the benefit of every doubt. 

In the latest issue of Antioch Notes Mr. Morgan’s 
successor in the presidency of Antioch College has 
written of him as follows: 


To accuse Mr. Morgan of desiring to “rule or ruin” 
is a failure to understand him. He is modest to the 
point of being shy. Though ambitious, he loses sight 
of his personal welfare in his endeavor to achieve success 
for his cause. During his presidency at Antioch, the 
college was frequently called a “one-man institution.” 
Yet, although his withdrawal from its active leadership 
was very sudden, the strong democratic organization 
which he had fostered was able to carry on without 
serious interruption. 

In a classroom at Antioch hangs this motto by 
Arthur Morgan: “The greatest of all adventures is in 
doing one’s level best.’’ Better than anyone else I 
have known, he suceeeded in putting this precept into 
practice. 

* Ox 
OUR DISTINCTIVE BELIEFS 


OME time ago an Italian barber who was genuinely 
interested asked us: “What is your propa- 
ganda?” He had listened to so many street- 

corner and forum orators that he thought readily in 
terms of propaganda. To us his question was a 
stimulating reminder that any religious belief, if it 
is vital, is of necessity a form of propaganda. We 
tried to state our propaganda in the following man- 
ner. 

Three innate human attitudes have given rise to 
religion: (1) A serious concern about life. (2) An ef- 
fort to understand and come to terms with meta- 
physical realities. (8) An effort to find the best 
ethical principles and rules. All great religions and 
sects have these three attitudes in common, but they 
represent differing effervescences of the basic attitudes. 
Christians differ from others in that they make Jesus 
Christ the central figure of their religion. 

From the beginning there were differing inter- 
pretations of Jesus. In the course of time Church 
councils established the principle of orthodoxy, that 
is, the principle that there is only one correct way of 
thinking, and the principle of ecclesiastical authority. 
At the time of the Protestant Reformation the ortho- 
doxy and authority of the Church began to break up. 
Farthest to break away from the principle of ecclesias- 
tical authority were the Congregationalists, who said 
no one has any rightful authority over a congregation. 
The Congregationalists were the original settlers of 
New England. Ours are Congregational churches. 
Farthest to break away from the principle of orthodoxy 
were the Unitarians. From Puritan Congregational- 
ism our churches developed into Unitarian Congrega- 
tionalism. 

Our propaganda, then, may be briefly stated in 
these words: we believe in congregationalism, that is, 
in autonomous, voluntary groups democratically or- 
ganized for Unitarian purposes. Unitarian purposes 
are directed toward the maintenance of the freedom of 
thought which will allow for development of the high- 
est possibilities inherent in the three basic attitudes 
which give rise to religion. 
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What a Country Church Did 


Samuel A. Eliot 


This is an inspiring account of how church unity was born out of the apparent defeat of one old 


country church. 
Street Church in Boston, Massachusetts. 


HE parochial happenings of a small country town 
do not command much space in the big city 
newspapers. The concerns of a little rural 

church may not seem to have much significance. 
Yet every river owes its power and fertilizing efficacy 
to the smaller streams that flow from the hillside 
springs. The life alike of a democratic state and of a 
self-governing church is rooted in the soil of countless 
small communities where traditions and habits of 
self-reliance and self-respect are transmitted from 
generation to generation. Would not our city churches 
languish were they not constantly refreshed and up- 
built by the young people who have been bred in 
the country parishes? 

Bolton is a rural town in Worcester County, 
Massachusetts. It has 
no historic title to 
distinction like Con- 
cord or Plymouth. No 
famous school gives 
it renown as at Am- 
herst or Williamstown. 
Its hills and valleys 
have a quiet charm, 
but no Greylock or 
Wachusett rears a 
cloud-capped summit 
there. Less than eight 
hundred people live 
in the town. Most 
of them make a living, 
as their forebears did, 
from the soil, though 
nowadays a good 
many of them find 
employment in the 
larger communities 
that are within driving distance. There is very little 
wealth, but there is contentment to be found there 
and sturdy character. There is refinement without 
pretense and good breeding without conventionality. 
People work hard but they also read and think. 

Two hundred years ago (1738) a church was 
gathered in Bolton. The first meetinghouse was built 
in 1740, the second in 1793. Save for one flare-up in 
the eighteenth century, when the conflicting rights of 
minister and people under the congregational system 
were bitterly contested, the parish history has been 
uneventful. During the forty-year pastorate of Rev. 
Isaac Allen (1804-1844) the congregation, by a sort 
of unconscious gravitation, became Unitarian in con- 
viction and affiliation. A Friends Meeting was es- 
tablished in the town and in 1833 the Baptists formed 
a church and built their own conventicle. Ministers 
came and went, the farmers mowed their acres and 
paid their taxes and voted for Abraham Lincoln and 
General Grant. The women kept the houses in goodly 


Rey. and Mrs. Joseph N. Pardee 


Dr. Eliot writes of Bolton, Massachusetts. 


He is minister emeritus of Arlington 


order and attended the meetings of the sewing circle. 
The young men went to the wars and not all of them 
came back. Then conditions began to change. The 
town was off the railroad line. The young people 
more and more went away to the cities. The farms 
and pastures increasingly turned into wood lots. 
The habit of church attendance slackened. Then in 
1926 the old meetinghouse, that had stood for one 
hundred and thirty-three years on the common, was 
destroyed by fire, The ashes of gray discouragement 
fell on the hearts of the people. The end seemed to 
have been reached. 

A disconsolate parish meeting was gathered to 
talk things over, but the discussion was chiefly about 
what to do with the bit of insurance money that might 
be collected. Only two men ventured to believe 
that the church could be rebuilt. At last one of them 
got up in the meeting and dared to argue that all was 
not lost. He was a veteran of nearly eighty winters. 
First he made the folks realize how insipid and flat 
and purposeless life in Bolton was going to be without 
the old church. Everyone agreed to that—but, how 
could it be restored? So he went on to point out their 
possible and perhaps unsuspected resources—their 
own loyal devotion, the sympathy of neighbors, and 


: Diesen 
“. .).)S Cthe new building 


friends, the sustaining good will of the Unitarian fel- 
lowship. Courage revived and imagination was 
kindled. Building and finance committees were ap- 
pointed, the aforesaid veteran consenting to act as 
chairman. The subscription paper went round and 
Sawyers and Brighams, Nourses and Edes, Wheelers 
and Rhodes—all the old family stocks and a lot more 


-—made generous contributions. 


Friends far and near rallied. Old Boltonians 
who had moved away, but who cherished memories 


of the town and the meetinghouse, were heard from. — 


The neighbors in the churches of the Worcester Con- 


ference contributed. The Alliance helped. Mr. 
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Billgs, who was the acting minister, put his shoul- 
der to the wheel. Senator Walsh and Representative 
Rogers in Washington sent their subscriptions; the 

Boston Unitarians were not forgetful of their asso- 

ciates. Then the architect was chosen and plans de- 

veloped for rebuilding on the old site—but the es- 
timated cost was too high. The architect said that he 
would cut his usual fee and the contractor said that he 
would do the job without any profit for himself. 

Then the American Unitarian Association made a loan 

of $7,500 for ten years without interest. The contract 
was let, the new building arose, and on October 28, 

1928, it was dedicated, the present writer preaching 
the sermon from the text, “There is a river the streams 
whereof make glad the City of God.” 

Then more things happened. A question arose 
and would not down. Why should the Christian 
people of a small town be “divided into three parts’’? 
Are we not tired of religious partisanship? Are we 
divided over the Beatitudes or about the Golden Rule 
or in our allegiance to the two great commandments? 
Do we plant our sectarianisms on the Lord’s Prayer? 
‘Can we not agree to worship together and live together 
in the deep and vital faiths we all hold in common? 
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We can!—and we will! The three societies united in 
a Federated church worshiping in the new meeting- 
house. The young and liberal Baptist minister, Rev. 
George C. Jaques, led a combined congregation with 
vision and vigor. There was one united community. 

Strength and influence, members and resources, 
have been steadily upbuilt. The whole town revived, 
for good roads and automobiles solved the problems 
of transportation. Regularly each year, as the due 
date came round, $750 was paid off on the principal 
of the church mortgage—until in February of this 
year the final payment was made. A rejoicing con- 
gregation joined in a service of thanksgiving. The 
chairman of the parish committee burned the mort- 
gage. And there, to say the fitting word, was the 
man, now in his ninety-first year, who put the pluck 
and resolute purpose into the hearts of those people 
twelve years ago, the minister emeritus—Rev. Joseph 
N. Pardee. The town paid its respect and affection 
to its first citizen. A united church honored its old- 
time pastor. Our whole fellowship saluted the oldest 
minister of our communion. He has shown how one 
can not only add years to one’s life but life to one’s 
years. 


Religion and Social Unrest 
Joseph Barth 


This is a sermon which so impressed a listener that he sponsored the distribution of three hundred copies. 
It was preached to the Channing Religious Society in Newton, M assachusetts, of which Mr. Barth is the min- 
ister. Mr. Barth has also been for two years the editor of The Unitarian Ministerial Union News Letter 


human society there was no social unrest. Once 
men and women in all levels of society may have 
lived in perfect peace and contentment, each sure of 
his own place in life, each doing his appointed job 
without envy, and each fulfilling his creative part in 
society. Perhaps in the islands of the South Seas, 
the Marquesas, where all necessities were plentiful and 
ithe desires of men were limited, there might have 
been no apprehensions. But Herman Melville, who 
visited there and wrote in the spirit of a modern an- 
thropologist, did find that there were wars among 
‘the tribes, and even within a tribe, an occasional 
‘upheaval; a new idea, or a new fear, a new desire, or a 
new love, developed and, behold, the placidity of 
the group was broken, its calm destroyed, and there, 
even in that most simple of societies where the gro- 
eries hung on trees and there was no need for public 
utilities, even there social unrest was not unknown. 


I 


Why is social unrest? The oriental mystic has 
his answer. It comes about, he says, because we are 
creatures of desire; so long as men desire there is 
bound to be unrest, not only in society but in every 
heart. And if you ask him what to do about this 
constant gnawing, these continual tensions, he will 
tell you that you ought to renounce all desire. Your 
chief desire ought to be perfect peace which comes 
with the absence of all desire. He says you can do 
away with desire if you desire to, and he implements 
his answer with various methods of conduct, all aimed 
_to make one desireless. If you stand on your head 


if is conceivable that at some time in the history of 


long enough, or sit in one position gazing into space 
for years, or if you are buried in the earth for a time, 
or if you seclude yourself for many years, desire will 
leave you. 

Now all of these methods, and indeed the purpose 
for which these methods were invented, seem rather 
ridiculous to most Americans. And yet, even in 
America the purpose and at least one of the methods 
is practiced. Is it not true that many people here 
shut themselves up in their houses, or in their estates, 
or confine themselves to association with a very select 
group of individuals who have the same tastes and 
economic status and fears? And have you not seen 
such people, after many years of this self-imposed 
comparative seclusion, walk out into the light of day, 
dead in every way except physically? They have 
few if any ambitions, little desire, practically no in- 
terest or interests, and not as much social sense as the 
average daisy which grows beside the dusty road. 
Daisies will at least nod at every passing car—not so 
these isolated spirits. Of course your good Buddhist 
mystic will assure you that a social sense is the last 
thing he wants. He is eager to have no sense at all. 
He wants to escape sensing, desiring and all the rest 
of the burden of life. The self-imposed shut-in in 
America is, however, not so frank or so certain about 
his own ends. He knows only that his sympathies, as 
they go out in various social situations, play havoc 
with his conscience, creating a strange and unpleasant 
disquiet within his soul. It hurts him really to be a 
part of society in its total aspect; it is painful to face 
reality. And so he flees the world. 

But there are other answers to the question: 
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“Why social unrest?” Karl Marx has given one 
which, at the moment, is gaining some popular cre- 
dence. He argues that all social tension is basic, all 
economic in its cause, and is bound up with a particu- 
lar system of production and distribution of the 
world’s goods. He and his followers believe that 
capitalism in its workings naturally and inevitably 
causes internal and external conflict. In this system 
he says capital eventually comes to rest in the hands 
of a smaller and smaller group of people, with the re- 
sult that larger and larger groups of people come to 
have nothing but their hands as a source of income, 
and those utterly dependent upon capital for their 
creative use. 

It is difficult to say what particular kind of capi- 
talism Marx had in mind. Was he thinking of Ger- 
man capitalism or French, Russian or American? 
Perhaps he was thinking about all capitalism, includ- 
ing capitalism which was to function long after his 
death. If he was thinking about all kinds and forms 
of capitalism in all countries, I believe him to be 
wrong in his initial observations. If it is true that 
capitalism must inevitably make fewer and fewer men 
richer and richer, and so degrade more and more men 
into poverty, then it is time to abolish the system, and 
that as quickly as possible. A few heads would be a 
small price to pay for freedom from such gradually 
increasing degradation. 


II 


Does capitalism in America work in the terrible 
way in which Marx thinks it does? It is true that 
most of the large corporations, the chain stores, and 
some of the utilities are controlled by interlocking 
directorates of comparatively few men. But their 
control is not in terms of capital so much as it is in 
terms of the inertia and ignorance of thousands of 
individuals who are the owners of stocks, and so 
capitalists in a small way. 

Even if these interlocking directorates possessed 
all of the capital whose power they wield, it would 
still not be true that at the moment at least they 
possessed most of the capital. Thousands of pro- 
fessional men, hundreds of thousands of small shop- 
owners, own something. And it yet remains to be 
seen that capitalism in a democracy means the end 
of the “average man,’”’ who at present is in the ma- 
jority, and who is both laborer and capitalist. In 
America, since the turn of the century at least, the 
tendency which Marx thought he saw has not been 
apparent. Proportionately, the growing group here 
is the middle class. For the last thirty-five years under 
capitalism there has been a steady rise in both the 
numbers and the wealth of this group. And so long 
as the proportions between rich, medium rich and poor 
continue as they are, Marx’s thesis, including his pre- 
dictions of revolution, are inapplicable. 

It may be true that, in the future, capitalism in 
America will work as Marx said all capitalism works. 
If it does, let it destroy itself as he predicted it would. 
We are not bound to a system, capitalism or any 
other. Man was not made for capitalism any more 
than he was made for the Sabbath or for any other 
system or institution. And if capitalism fails to give 
decent food and shelter to the majority of the people, 
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away with it. Let us have something else. Let us 
not, however, be victims of the illusion that a perfect 
system can be introduced on the heels of an imper- 
fect one. Systems depend on the wisdom and in- 
tegrity of people. Neither the intelligence nor the 
morals of a people are elevated overnight, not even 
by modern “high pressure’ methods. Karl Marx is 
probably right in pointing out one interest of life, the 
economic, which is responsible for social tension, but 
his thesis is too simplified even in its fullest details to 
account for social unrest. 

We have examined two answers to the question, 
“Why social unrest?’”’: that of the Buddhist mystic 
who says that it springs from human desire, and who 
hopes some day to get rid of desire, and exist in an im- 
personal peace; and that of the Marxist who declares 
that social unrest is only a reflection of the tensions 
which are inevitable under a particular economic 
system, and who hopes by revolution to establish a 
perfectly adjusted system whereby tensions will be 
unknown. The Buddhist says that man is a child 
of desire but shouldn’t be. Marx says man is a vic- 
tim of capitalism, but eventually won’t be. Perhaps 
one of these answers may seem sufficient as an expla- 
nation of the disturbed societies in which men live. 
Yet, as thoughtful people we will probably wish some 
answer, at once more applicable to all types of eco- 
nomic societies and at the same time more eagerly 
forward-looking and expansive, yet truly descriptive. 


Ill 


There is another answer to our question, an an- 
swer growing out of the combined wisdom of modern 
scientific study and ancient religious convictions. 
One might state it simply thus: there is unrest, per- 
sonal and social, because man is a “child of God.” 
But there are whole nations which do not believe in 
gods. Our answer should include an explanation for 
them, too. We might say: there is tension personal 
and social because man is a child of his conscience. 
But if we were to stop at this point, some might ask 
how it is that if man’s conscience tells him what is 


-good, it should not tell to all men alike of the same 


good. Why have consciences so many conflicting 
answers, if conscience is the voice of the good? Then 
we might reply that there are social maladjustments 
because men are possessed of the truth in varying de- 
grees. 

What is conscience saying through the mouths of 
differing individuals in our day? Why is there unrest? 
Because individual workmen have found themselves 
increasingly impotent to ask for an increase in wages, 
for more humane working conditions, in the face of the 
vast impersonalism of our developing corporations. 
Because laborers as a group find themselves com- 
paratively powerless when unorganized, powerless 
when confronted by other organized groups as they 
seek equal representation in the lobbies of state and 
national legislative halls. 

There is a utilities group with an organized will 
seeking in every legislative hall its own benefit. There 
are a textile group, a financial group, an oil group, an 
automotive group, various chain store groups, a steel 
group, all highly organized to exert their pressure 
upon the makers of our laws. They seek laws favoring 


_ 
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themselves, and most of them forget, in some degree, 
the common good. Lobbying is bad only when the 
lobbies do not represent the total interests of the na- 
tion or the state. Labor now seeks to organize its 
strength that it too may be represented, as various 
other forms of wealth have been overrepresented for 
years, by lobbies. Labor may take too much for 
itself, and leave too little for the common good, when 
it finds its full strength in organization. If it does it 
can never take such a disproportionate amount of the 
common lot in the face of the opposition it will en- 
counter as did capital in other forms, in a day not 
far gone. 

Here am I, defending the right of labor to organize, 
yes, even suggesting that in the long run all the 
people of the nation will be benefited by it. My sense 
of justice, backed by what knowledge I have and 
speaking through my sympathies and my conscience, 
bids me speak so. But in other churches in this city 
and elsewhere men equally earnest and equally 
frank are telling their people that labor should be kept 
in its place. Things should be as they have been. 
Let us not change. 

I recently received a letter urging that, as a min- 
ister, I do what I can to help the cause of the Birth 
Control League in Massachusetts. The League 
enclosed its plea, a pitiful one, plainly indicating that 
it was fighting what at the moment seemed a losing 
battle against an organization which has consistently 
maintained that birth control is not a blessing, but a 
crime against man and God. The American Medical 
Association joins one side, and the Catholic Medical 
Association, another. Ministers will speak and priests 
will answer. There is tension. Humanity is trying to 
learn something. Who is right? We do not know. 
We may believe, and with strong conviction, but only 
the future can reveal the truth. 

Intelligence as it develops may ease unrest so 
that it will never take on its most violent aspect; there 
will come a time when men will have broader sym- 
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pathies, quicker consciences, and vaster knowledge. 
They will not then kill each other in revolutions or in 
wars. But they will still be looking for something 
which they believe will be better. 

And this is the third interpretation of social 
unrest: not that we are victims of our desires, not that 
we are victims of a system, but that we are victims of 
the nature of our universe. If one prefers the word, 
we are God’s victims! We shall always be God’s 
victims so long as we have the vestiges of conscience 
or any sympathy or intelligence about us. We are, 
and shall ever be, in bondage to the Most High, in 
whatever partial way we conceive it. And that is the 
real, the religious, meaning of social unrest: man 
struggling, however blindly, to achieve what he be- 
lieves to be a “‘better’’ state for himself and his fel- 
lows. 

IV 

One may try, like the Buddhists, to run away 
from the obligations of one’s nature and escape from 
the Most High. One may confine his sympathies, 
narrow his vision, stifle his conscience. Even though 
you die you cannot escape being some kind of force 
in the world, for good or ill. Men will remember you 
for what you were, and in the ages when they forget, 
your influence will linger among men as part of the 
progress, or lack of it, in which you had your life-long 
share. 

Let us not run away from the conflicts which are 
the signs of a divinity working in us and about us. 
Face the conflicts within your own souls. Enter into 
one side or another of the social conflicts which disturb 
our society. Use your life for all it is worth. Don’t 
worry about the world being destroyed by bombs, or 
democracy by communism. ‘Trust the processes of 
life of which you and all humanity and the vastness 
of the universe are a part. We have come this far, 
not without mishap, oft in the violence of earthquake, 
sometimes in terrible storm filled with mighty thun- 
ders. But we have come this far! And we shall go on. 


of Conversation 


George Lawrence Parker 


Mr. Parker pleasantly recalls us to a realization of the sacred possibilities of conversation. 


He is 


minister of the Congregational Society ( Unitarian) in Keene, New Hampshire. 


T has been my fortune lately to cover, in a very 
short space of time, a vast territory of my life in 
talk with those who have been a part of it. A 
relative or two has knitted me up with history that 
goes back to my grandmother’s girlhood and my 
father’s boyhood. A college visit has not only re- 
vived my own life as a student, forty-five years ago, 
but has vividly reviewed personalities whose names 
would make a “Who’s Who” easily recognizable by 
countless people of today. 

- It has been not only a “talk fest’”’ but an ocean 
of words. It is not the value of it that I am discuss- 
ing or disclosing here, for to do that would be to enter 
a secret land, my own and others’, which is not my 
present purpose. 

My purpose here is to express briefly a new con- 
ception that has come to me not only about my recent 


bath in the sea of talk, but about talk in general; 
more particularly about that kind of talk which we 
call conversation. Not a single “negative’’ in this 
article refers to these recent talks, but to the larger 
field; I must thus far guard myself against being mis- 
understood. 
I 

Never before has it so clearly dawned on me that 
conversation is a sacrament. The sacramental nature 
of it, if once fully realized, would do more to unsnarl 
our badly snarled world than any other means I can 
think of. The careless unsacramental attitude toward 
it, the loose account taken of it, the disregard of its 
causes, effects, shades of meaning, power to bless or 
hurt, ruins the peace of the world today more than war; 
and wrecks personal peace and individual lives to a 
greater degree than any other agency known to us. 
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No wonder that in our Bible such phrases ring out as 
“By thy words thou shalt be justified; and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned”’; “I am a man of un- 
clean lips and I dwell among a people of unclean lips”; 
“The tongue, who can tame it?” 

Such phrases, easily multiplied, refer not to evil 
speech, vulgarity, profanity, and the like; but to that 
running stream of conversation that reflects our lives 
in the course of days and years. 

Talk! Talk! Talk! Oceans of talk! But how 
little we reckon up the power of its storms to 
destroy, the terror of its waves to demolish, the 
deadliness of its whispers to poison, the monotony of 
its dullness to stupefy, the strength of its calms to 
hold us back, the fog of its meaninglessness to blind 
us! How seldom do we measure up this one great 
human asset of ours, the ability to go on talking, the 
power of conversation, as the one thing more influen- 
tial over us for good or ill than all other literature. 

The nature of a sacrament is embedded in this 
thing of conversation, but we treat it lke a plaything, 
a toy, a trinket; or like a chosen weapon of offense or 
defense; or like a weed left to grow wild, valueless in a 
valueless acreage; or like the dust of a long journey 
to be carelessly brushed off our clothes and scattered 
abroad among all who hear. Many a time in my re- 
cent journey into the land of talk have I longed for a 
moment or two of silence, a pause of all the well-in- 
tentioned tongues that I might catch my breath, and 
ask what it all meant. Many a time have I felt deep 
meanings crowd in upon me, pressing for interpreta- 
tions and for a permanent abiding place in my mind, 
meanings that would unite the past and future of my 
life, tie memory and hope together, only to find those 
meanings snatched away because the buzz of conver- 
sation had in it no sacramental pause. Before I could 
record the value of one sentence others were piled upon 
it, and the chance to keep an abiding value was lost 
forever. The sacred nature of simple conversation, 
the sacramental nature of even a bare recital, was 
smothered in the dust of added talk, more sentences, 
piled-up recitals of less value than the one I wanted to 
keep. And my chance to catch and keep a vital and 
significant value was lost forever! 


II 


How seldom today are there pauses enough in our 
own talk to give us a chance to think over what is be- 
ing said! Most of our conversation is like a jazz band 
on a roof-garden (I would say, if I dared, like a jazz 
band at a night club), purposely loud in order to 
smother our thinking; purposely continuous in order 
to stifle the actions and reactions of personality; pur- 
posely superficial in order to keep us at a distance from 
creative effort. Not often, not with many people now, 
do we get the chance to converse so that we realize 
what reality is. Prejudice flares up. Opinions 
barricade the door. ‘‘What someone else says” 
shouts the orders. Gossip leads the tune. But that 
two, or more of us, talking together, are real people, 
people with truth hidden somewhere in us, people 
with hungry hearts hoping to be fed with the bread 
of another life through meaningful words, people 
with history buried in us waiting for reception, recog- 
nition and interpretation, people with thoughts within 
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us which for us are as valuable as Socrates’ thoughts 
were to him, thoughts we want our friend to help us 
with, little of all this gets a chance in our current 
fashion of conversation. Here are sacramental reali- 
ties, sacred values; and our fashion is to give them 
scarcely house-room. 

This is why so many people are lonely today, a 
loneliness that is an international affliction. -They are 
talked-at enough, talked-to enough, but not talked- 
with at all. ‘The tenseness and nervousness of our 
day (a root of war), fear and most of our ills, are due 
to the absence of sacramental reverence for conver- 
sation. The reason we cannot influence children or 
convince them of anything is because we have for- 
gotten or not yet learned how to prove to them that 
what we say is sacred, real, meaningful, sacramental. 
Our very tones of voice fail to carry weight with them 
because the tone of reality is not there. Education is 
hit by the same death-dealing inadequacy. Young 
people, and older ones, too, fail to secure enlightened 
minds because our methods and tones of conversa- 
tion (all teaching is conversation) have no sacramental 
sincerity that carries conviction. 

If any man in history seems to have treated con- 
versation as a sacrament, it is Jesus. That is why 
words appear inexhaustible in their meaning. This is 
not the place to say it, but only to suggest that we 
have done a lot of shadow-boxing about a supposed 
disagreement between science and religion, as if 
morals, peace, joy, purity, hope, faith, depended on 
yesterday’s “creation” or today’s “evolution,” on 
yesterday’s Ptolemy or today’s Einstein. But the real 
battle has never been in that field. The real battle 
is in the field of expression and communication. The 
real battle is between religion and literature, not be- 
tween religion and science. It is evil communications 
that corrupt good manners, not scientific facts. And 
of all literature, the pervasive and universal form is 
conversation. 

The stream of talk will goon. None of us can lay 
down rules about it. None of us wishes to establish 
a cult of silence, nor a school for primness of speech. 

Nevertheless, that we need today a sacramental 
theory of conversation is plain to all observers. That 
need ranges from conversation between nations to the 
humblest talk between friends. It has to do with our 
modern need of thinking, ranging from teachers, 
preachers, leaders, to parents and guides of. every 
sort. In social life the waste and loss is tremendous. 


Ill 


Let a sacramental value be given to our human 
speech and we would not merely see the serious 
realizations of life accepted without fear, but we would 
also see the joy of life, its fine gaiety and irrepres- 
sible beauty, once more in its rightful place. Our 
nightmare of movie-reel entertainment, and humor 
at second-hand, might disappear beneath the high 
light of a sacramental exaltation through talk made 
joyous or even brilliant by a holy intention. 

That ‘the word became flesh and dwelt among 
us’’ is not a myth, nor need it be restricted to the his- 
torical Jesus. Living words, the sacrament of speech, 
the word of life, the holy office of conversation, is after 
all man’s chief hope and his chief redeeming agency. 
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OUR FORUM 


STAY BRIGHTENED 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Since there have been several notices of 
the fine work done by Mr. Gilmour in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., may I, who live in Ohio 
and have never seen him, add my bit. 
My aged father’s stay in St. Petersburg 
has been brightened by the kindly atten- 
tions of this minister, who finds time to 
make the neighborly calls which may 
mean so much, always bringing an atmos- 
phere of cheer and courage. Evidently 
Mr. Gilmour is the right man in the right 
place. Happiness enough! Fortunate 
parish! 

Clara Evans. 
Toledo, Ohio. 


* * 


INFORMATIVE BUT SLIGHTLY IN- 
ACCURATE 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 

Your effort to give your readers fresh 
and correct information on developments 
in Europe is certainly laudable, and Mr. 
Imre Domonkos’ article in the issue of 
March 31, “Hitler over Czechoslovakia,” 
is very informative. May I, however, 
call your attention to several inaccuracies 
which have crept into it. 

It may be a matter of opinion to what 
extent President Masaryk’s ideas and 
hopes have been fulfilled in the republic 
which he was chiefly instrumental in 
founding, but it is certainly inaccurate to 
write ‘“‘Masaryk’s principles of government, 
unfortunately, have not survived.’”’ While 
no statesman in any country has been able 
in recent decades to bring all his ideas to 
fruition in his lifetime, Masaryk was re- 
markably successful in embodying his in 
the constitution and life of his country. 
The fact that Czechoslovakia is conserving 
a greater measure of democracy than any 
other of the new states is proof that a great 
many of Masaryk’s ideals and principles 
survive. 

It was not his fault that the German 
minority refused to be represented in the 
Constitutional Assembly or co-operate 
with the government from 1919 to 1926. 
Nor that the former Hungarian régime 
had denied Slovaks all possibility of an 
education in their own language above a 
few grammar schools, with the result that 
they lacked an educated class who 
could, on achieving independence, conduct 
schools, courts, and the numerous offices 
of government in Slovak. The educational 
development of Slovakia since 1919 is one 
of the most remarkable things which has 
occurred in Europe since the war. Far 


_ larger sums have been spent by the govern- 


ment on education and public improve- 


‘ments in Slovakia than could be covered 
by Slovak taxes. Thousands of times any 


amounts which Mr. Domonkos hints have 
been spent on publicity. 

It is not the Czechs who have put forth 
the greatest efforts to ‘‘lead the world to 
believe that the Czechs and Slovaks are 
brothers—or at least cousins,” but a long 
list of Slovak leaders themselves. The 
voting strength of the ‘‘centralist’’ parties 
in Slovakia proves that a majority of that 
people consciously preferred to unite in 
the new republic rather than remain in 
or return to the Hungarian régime. 

The article under review grossly over- 
simplifies the question of political parties. 
There is no ‘Czech party,” but six gen- 
eral political parties with adherents in all 
sections of the country, in Slovakia as well 
as Bohemia. It is only the Catholic 
clerical party which is divided as between 
Czechs and Slovaks. Msgr. Hlinka is the 
leader of the Slovak clerical party, the 
only party of Slovaks which agitates for 
“autonomy.” In the 1920 elections it 
polled 235,389 votes as against 827,167 
in Slovakia for the anti-autonomy parties. 
After years of agitation, the Hlinka, Hun- 
garian and Henlein parties polled 747,921 
votes in Slovakia against 876,835 votes 
for the anti-autonomy parties in the elec- 
tions of 1935. There is, of course, no con- 
sideration of independence or a return 
to Hungary in Slovakia except among some 
of the Hungarian minority. 

Far from the Slovaks not receiving 
“any political plums in the Czechoslovak 
new deal,” it is a fact that the Provincial 
Presidents of Slovakia have always been 
Slovaks, as well as all county chairmen 
(nacelnici). There have always been 
Slovak ministers in the cabinet and the 
present extremely able Premier, Dr. Milan 
Hodza, is a Slovak. 

Presidents Masaryk and Benes, Hodza 
and his cabinet have appreciated fully the 
necessity of satisfaction of all sections of 
the population of the young republic. 
They have faced and are facing it as a 
problem of discovering technical and ad- 
ministrative methods which will suit all 
constituent groups. They have made 
great progress, although no one would 
claim that perfection has been reached. 

One need not detain you with examina- 
tion of the gross misstatement that ‘‘Both 
Catholic and Protestant would like to 
treat the Jew in Nazi fashion.’”” On the 
contrary, members of all religious and 
political faiths in the country have been 
horrified at Nazi treatment of the Jews in 
Germany, their most common expression 
for it being “‘medievalism.” 

Your author has given some credence to 
charges of communism which the Nazis 
have leveled at Czechoslovakia. There is 
a communist party in the country, for the 
dictates of the constitution democratically 


guarantee freedom of the press and politi- 
cal organization. The communist party, 
however, has gradually lost in influence, 
perhaps for the very reason that it has 
not been persecuted. It elected forty-one 
deputies to parliament in 1925, after it 
split off from the social democratic party, 
but sank to thirty in 1935, only 10 percent 
of the house. 

With the last paragraphs of Mr. Domon- 
kos’ article one can agree entirely: those 
on Hitler’s aims in attempting to over- 
throw the republic which blocks his road 
to the food and natural resources of Hun- 
gary and Rumania. 

Brackett Lewis, 
Former Director, 
American Institute in Prague. 


Rockville Center, L. I. 


P.S. Perhaps I should state that I have 
just returned from ten years’ residence in 
Czechoslovakia in work exclusively among 
its citizens, not among foreign residents. 


* * 


CORRECTION 


To the Editor of The Christian Register: 
Perhaps my writing was not legible, for 
in my letter to The Register of April 7 I 
was made to refer to Elinor “Jordan” as 
one of the pioneer ministers of the Uni- 
tarian church of Orlando. Of course, the 
name intended was that of Rev. Elinor 
Gordon who, though now retired, has been 
for many years one of the outstanding 
woman ministers of the Central West. 
Franklin C. Southworth. 
Winter Park, Fla. 


LETTERS OF INTRODUCTION 


It has occurred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations that there might be 
ministers and laymen of our churches who 
were going to Europe this summer and 
might be interested to get in touch with 
some of our sister churches abroad. In 
order to make possible such contacts, the 
Department would be very happy to give 
to any who desired them letters of intro- 
duction to the officials of our groups in 
foreign countries. Any one desiring such 
letters should communicate with Dr. 
Robert C. Dexter, director, Department 
of Foreign Relations, 25 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
Pr ar 


An English dramatist was asked to 
check and correct some dialogue in a 
Hollywood film dealing with Queen Eliza- 
beth and Mary Queen of Scots. He pointed 
out that to make Queen Elizabeth say, 
“Well, Mary, I guess I’ve got one up on 
you,” was hardly the language of the 
period. The producer altered it and 
proudly displayed the amended version, 
with the comment, “It’s a hundred per- 
cent Elizabethan now.”’ It read, “Well, 
Mary, I guess I’ve got one up on you, for- 
sooth.”’—Tit-Bits. 
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Unitarian Liberalism in College Centers 
G. Ernest Lynch 


Executive Secretary, Unitarian Student Commission 


The Unitarian Student Commission, 
which is seeking to make more vocal the 
message of Unitarian liberalism in college 
centers, is gratified with the ready re- 
sponse of both students and ministers to 
its efforts and ideals. Although we have 
but scratched the surface of the immense 
task confronting us, certain definite ad- 
vances have been made and will be of in- 
terest to Register readers. 

I have just returned from a survey field 
trip in the South and Midwest, and I have 
seen a most heartening interest on the 
part of students, faculty members, and 
ministers. I want to make a condensed 
report. 

New Orleans, La. Rev. Charles G. 
Girelius is faced with the extremely dif- 
ficult problem of attracting students in an 
area where the representation of Unitarian- 
ism is very low. However, by patient and 
hard work, he has succeeded in gaining 
access for Unitarian speakers in Tulane 
University, is attracting some students 
to morning worship, and is gradually 
making the influence of our church felt. 

Memphis, Tenn. An excellent group 
from the State Teachers College and 
Southwestern University functions here. 
Two young men of the group are hoping to 
enter the Unitarian ministry. Many fac- 
ulty members attend the church and 
university people are of great importance 
in its work. Mr. Petrie’s untiring work is 
familiarizing the college people with the 
teachings of Unitarianism. 

Bloomington, Ill. A most promising 
start has been made by Rev. Rudolph W. 
Gilbert. Although the church building is 
not near either of the two colleges in the 
town, many students have been attracted 
to our church and take an active part in 
its life. The choir is made up entirely of 
students; and a series of Sunday night 
lectures, which the students have in part 
sponsored, is now under way. 

Urbana, Ill. This is one of our most 
effective student centers, admirably lo- 
cated on the campus of the University of 
Illinois and well advertised on campus 
bulletin boards. Rev. John Brogden has 
been giving a series of talks on various 
philosophies which has been received en- 
thusiastically by the students. More 
financial aid is needed to equip the church 
with better student facilities. In view of 
the progress already made, this support 
should be forthcoming. 

Evanston, Ill. Rev. R. Lester Mon- 
dale has a strong young people’s group, 
of which some members are students from 
Northwestern University. He is planning 
a program by which he hopes to increase 
student activities in his church. 

First Church, Chicago, Ill. Dr. Von 
Ogden Vogt, author of ‘‘The Church and 


, 


the Academy,” is very anxious to further 
the message of Unitarianism at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and his present stu- 
dent group, strongly supported by Mead- 
ville students, is a most attractive or- 
ganization. Unitarian speakers are wel- 
comed at the college chapel and our faith 
is making a definite headway in this 
area. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Rev. Harold P. 
Marley is spending much of his time and 
effort in dealing with the student problem. 
A dinner party which he had arranged in 
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recognition of my visit was made up en- 
tirely of students in the vicinity. Al- 
though road conditions prevented me from 
arriving at this meeting, a report has been 
received showing that interest in student 
activities is on the upgrade. 

From this brief résumé it seems fair to 
predict that our student contacts are be- 
coming more vital throughout the denomi- 
nation, and the prospect of future advance 
is most optimistic. In addition to those 
mentioned above our churches at Syracuse 
and Ithaca, N. Y., Cleveland and Toledo, 
Ohio, St. Louis, Mo., Iowa City, Iowa, and 
other places report excellent student 
groups functioning smoothly and carrying 
on the work of Unitarianism in college 
centers. . 


New York: Activities 
Wide Variety of Services Rendered 


New York Unitarian Headquarters 
office, which has been located this year in 
the Hotel Mansfield, just off Fifth Avenue 
on 44th Street in mid-town area, although 
small, has been the center of a great deal 
of activity. Officials from Boston who 
have been in New York have found it a 
convenient and helpful center of aid for 
their visits to the Metropolitan area. 

During the year, the office has been 
constantly busy, serving mainly the Met- 
ropolitan area and the twenty churches 
belonging to the Metropolitan Confer- 
ence. A widé variety of work has been 
handled. Actual service work has been 
done for twelve churches and organiza- 
tions with some regularity. Arrange- 
ments were made to provide supply 
preachers for four churches, two of which 
have needed supplies over long periods. 
Many committee meetings have been held 
in the office. A student committee, ap- 
pointed by the Metropolitan Conference, 
has worked at the office in making plans 
for future activity among the many col- 
leges in and around New York. The office 
served a young people’s committee quite 
extensively in preparation for the out- 
standingly successful Shoals reunion, stu- 
dent and young people’s meeting held at 
the Church of the Saviour on March 19. 

Fifty-five hymn books have been sold 
through the office directly, a great many 
to individuals. Books and supplies have 
been on display at the office and a large 
number of Lenten Manuals and other pub- 
lications of the Beacon Press have been 
sold. Free literature has been distrib- 
uted to a surprisingly large number of 
strangers, who have inquired by telephone 
or personal call, and information about 
New York churches as well as other Uni- 
tarian churches has been given in a num- 
ber of cases. 

A great deal of office activity has been 
promotional work in the Metropolitan 
Conference and other Unitarian organiza- 
tions. All public meetings of Unitarians 


have been unusually well attended. The 
meetings of the directors, the midwinter 
conference and the young people’s annual 
meeting were attended by approximately 
twice as many people as in previous years. 
A large part of the young people’s work 
of the Metropolitan Federation of Uni- 
tarian Young People has been carried on 
through the help of the Unitarian office, 
and the Federation is again a thriving and 
influential organization. 

Hospitality was arranged for Rev. and 
Mrs. William Abbott Constable, who were 
in New York a few days, en route to their 
work in South Africa, and for Rev. 8. T. 
Pagesmith who arrived in New York from 
England on the way to assume his pas- 
torate in Vancouver. 

For an average of a day and one-half a 
week, work has been done by the office 
secretary for Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs, edi- 
tor of children’s material for the Religious 
Education Department, in preparing new 
curricula material for that Department. 
The recent work for Mrs. Fahs has been 
the typing of manuscripts for a new book 
to be published in the early summer en- 
titled ‘‘Beginnings of Life and Death.” 

A mimeographed pamphlet was _pre- 


pared last fall entitled ‘‘Unitarianism in © 


the-New York Area.” This pamphlet 
gave information with regard to location 
of churches, names of ministers, the facili- 
ties of the New York office, and informa- 
tion on the Unitarian organizations in the 
New York area—the New York League of 
Unitarian Women, the Liberal Ministers’ 
Club, the Metropolitan Conference of 
Free Churches, the Metropolitan Federa- 
tion of United Young People, as well as 
names, addresses, and telephone numbers 
of key people. Nearly one thousand 
copies of this directory were distributed 
to lists in the various churches. 

Many interesting callers have come to 
the office making a variety of inquiries, 
and many unusual services have been 
rendered to them. On March 28, two Aus- 
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trian refugees, brothers, came to the office, 
having left Vienna on the evening of 
March 14, the day of Hitler’s entrance. 
They were seeking help in arranging for 
their families, still in Vienna, to be per- 
mitted entrance to this country. Both 
were American citizens by virtue of their 
father’s naturalization, but neither had 
been in this country before. One of them 
was a Unitarian who had married a Uni- 
tarian Hungarian girl. Their stories of 
the fateful March 14 were fascinating and 
first-hand. They had been active in the 
anti-Nazi Fatherland Front. They were 
given directions with reference to pro- 
cedure and contacts through which they 
were able to make their applications to the 
State Department in Washington. They 
will attend one of the New York churches, 
and it was through a Unitarian connection 
in a refugee organization that the proper 
assistance was given them. 

Recently a Czechoslovakian couple, the 
man being editor of a Czechoslovakian 
newspaper in New York, came to the office 
to make arrangements for their wedding. 


They stated that the reason they desired a 
Unitarian wedding was that they wished 
to follow the example of President Mas- 
aryk. 

On May 3,a benefit party, to be called 
“Headquarters’ Holiday,” will be held at 
the Church of the Saviour for all Uni- 
tarians in the New York Area.. This 
promises to be a most exciting and in- 
triguing event at which church people from 
all over the area will be entertained and 
“socialized’’ (not political). 

One of the projects now under way in 
the New York office is the early promotion 
of attendance at the Shoals. It is planned 
to circularize the various church groups 
ahead of time in an effort to set the goal 
of attendance high and to prepare the way 
for the literature on summer conferences 
which will be sent from Boston. 

For the first time in several years, it is 
planned that the New York office shall be 
open during the summer, with the services 
of an office secretary available for people 
passing through and for church people 
who will need to secure pastoral aid. 


Among the Churches 


First Unitarian Church, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. At its recent annual meeting 
the church passed a resolution defining its 
policy with regard to the use of church 
property by groups outside the church. 
The question was raised by a specific re- 
quest of the Niagara Falls Council of the 
Committee for Industrial Organization to 
hold a public meeting in Unity Hall to dis- 
cuss unemployment on Sunday afternoon, 
April 24. Acting in the spirit of the reso- 
lution the congregation approved the ac- 
tion of the trustees in granting such use of 
the hall. 

The resolution stated in part: (a) “Every 
Unitarian is free to form his own judgment 
without being bound by the opinions of 
others.” (b) “Granting the use of the 
building does not constitute an approval, 
endorsement, or sponsorship of the group, 
association or society or any of their aims, 
purposes, sentiments, philosophies or teach- 
ings, expressed or implied by any of their 
members, leaders, speakers or lecturers.’ 
(c) Use of church property “will be per- 
mitted only to such groups, associations 
and societies which have been formed and 
act wholly in accordance with the constitu- 
tion of the United States and the laws of 
the Jand.”’ The minister of the church, 
Rev. Robert B. Day, earnestly advocated 
the adoption of the resolution. 

Unitarian-Universalist Church, Al- 
bany, N. Y. The church has suffered a 
real loss in the death of Amelia L. Sulli- 
van. Mrs. Sullivan, who was the widow 
of Dr. James Sullivan, a former state his- 
torian, was a graduate of Smith College 
and was very happy in being able to at- 
tend the fiftieth reunion of her class two 
years ago. She served as a member of the 
board of trustees of the Albany church for 
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many years. She joined the local Alliance 
in 1916 and served as secretary for two 
years, then as president for two years, 
when she became a director of the General 
Alliance for six years. Again in 1930 she 
was chosen president of the Albany Alli- 
ance, but served only a few months when 
her husband’s illness made it necessary for 
her to retire. Mrs. Sullivan was held in 
highest esteem by members of the Albany 
church. Although she had been confined 
to her home for most of the past year, she 
had kept a keen interest in church affairs 
and was planning for a meeting of the trus- 
tees at her home this spring. Her breadth 
of outlook and her independent mind made 
her a true liberal. She is survived by a 
daughter, Mrs. Prior Pray, of Mt. Ver- 
non, N. Y. 


Church of Our Father, Newburgh, 
N. Y. On Friday evening, March 18, 
this little ‘outpost church” in the Hudson 
Valley celebrated its seventieth anniver- 
sary with a special service followed by an 
informal reception to its members and 
friends. Dr. Frederick May Eliot, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, was the special guest of the occasion 
and preached on ‘‘The Creative Task of 
Liberal Religion Today.’’ The music was 
provided by an augmented vested choir of 
eight voices under the direction of the 
organist, Mrs. William Nicol, and a special 
offertory number for organ and piano was 
contributed by the organist and the min- 
ister. The official greeting of the occasion 
was extended by Chester J. Brown, 
president of the church, and the tribute 
of the church to its founders and pioneers 
was voiced by Robinson: Bentley, the 
church historian of the anniversary. 

The church was incorporated on March 
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9, 1868, among its original founders be- 
ing Mr. and Mrs. Warren Delano, the 
maternal grandparents of President Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt. In the ‘Sacrament 
of Remembrance and Tribute’”’ during the 
anniversary service, laudatory reference 
was made to the many members of the 
Delano family whose devotion to the 
church and whose manifold benefaction 
to the community constitute one of the 
most touching chapters in the history of 
this church and city. As a token of the 
esteem in which the city holds one of the 
outstanding personalities of the church, 
the late Mrs. Annie Delano Hitch, New- 
burgh’s best known and most beloved 
philanthropist and benefactress, two anon- 
ymous gifts were sent the church in 
memory of Mrs. Hitch, viz., seventy roses 
and a purse of seventy dollars. 

Among the distinguished guests at this 
occasion were, besides the president of the 
Unitarian Association, representatives of 
the Newburgh Ministerial Association, 
and Rev. Alfred J. Wilson of Norwell. 
Mass., minister of the church from 1909: 
to 1917, three members of the Delano- 
Roosevelt family: Mrs. James Roosevelt 
of New York and Hyde Park, mother of 
the President, Frederic A. Delano of 
Washington, D. C., and Newburgh, uncle 
of the President, who responded to the 
tribute to his family, and Mrs. Dora 
Delano Forbes of Algonac, Newburgh, 
aunt of the President, who to this day 
through her faithful attendance at ser- 
vices and unbounded generosity towards 
every cause of the church remains a pillar 
of liberal religion and Christian benevo- 
lence in the community. At the reception 
following the service, Mrs. Forbes was 
presented with a beautifully-bound copy of 
“Hymns of the Spirit’ by the church, and 
asked to “‘cut the birthday cake.” 

Under the leadership of the Church of 
Our Father the public forum, known as 
the Newburgh Town Meeting, has been 
formed and is now well on the road to suc- 
cess; similar initiative has produced the 
formation of the Orange County Inter- 
racial Council and the recently-formed 
chapter of the League for Peace and 
Democracy. The minister of the church, 
who is a member of the faculty of the 
Rand School of Social Science in New York 
City, is heard weekly over the local radio 
station WGNY as reader of poetry, as 
literary commentator, and as pianist of 
the Orange County Trio. He makes it his 
business to call regularly at the local 
hospitals where he reads to and plays 
chess with the patients. 

The church published an_ interesting 
anniversary booklet for its seventieth 
anniversary in which Robinson Bentley, 
W.H. G. Repp, and Mrs. Mary Wait tell 
the story of the beginning and growth of 
liberal religion in these parts. 

The Unitarian Church, Roslindale, 
Mass. On Friday, April 8, the forty- 
eighth birthday of the church was cele- 
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brated by an impressive service and candle- 
lighting ceremony. In spite of rain, the 
church was crowded to witness the lighting 
of 1,047 candles, each representing a gift of 
one dollar. The minister, Rev. Lawrence 
W. Abbott, speaking on “Candles and 
Light,” explained that candles were being 
lighted as gifts of loyalty and as memorials. 
‘George Harring and his committee of fifty 
members deserve congratulations for at- 
taining their goal. As part of the service, 
Fred R. Burnham, chairman of the stand- 
ing committee, presented a check of $600 
to the American Unitarian Association 
through its vice president, Rev. Everett 
M. Baker. This represented the amount 
then past due on the building and loan 
fund. Following the service refreshments 
were served in the parish house. 


First Church in Jamaica Plain, 
Mass. The parish assistant, Miss Annie 
M. Filoon, has accepted an invitation from 
the New Hampshire Unitarian Associa- 
tion to visit church schools in that state 
during the month of April. The standing 
committee has granted her leave of ab- 
sence for the month. On Wednesday 
evening, April 20, Dr. Frederick R. Grif- 
fin addressed a joint meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance and the Laymen’s 
League on “The Church and Social Ac- 
tion.” 


The Third Congregational Society, 
Hingham, Mass. On Sunday evening, 
April 3, Curtis T. Spence was ordained to 
the ministry and installed as minister of 
the society. 


; Congregational Society (Unitarian), 

Keene, N. H. At the Easter Sunday ser- 
vice the quartet-choir made its first ap- 
pearance in choir gowns. A special service 
prepared by the minister, Rev. George 
Lawrence Parker, was used. 

Second Parish (First Unitarian), 
Worcester, Mass. One hundred people 
were present at the annual meeting held 
on the evening of April 11. Every organ- 
ization reported increased membership 
over last year. Twelve thousand people 
have attended church during the last ten 
months, with a ratio of five men to seven 
women. Fifty-seven people joined the 
church on Palm Sunday. 

The Unitarian Church, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Identifying the gospel, which he 
at one time preached from Baptist pulpits, 
as the social gospel, Homer Martin, presi- 
dent of the United Automobile Workers, 
defended the right of the minister to con- 
cern himself with social questions, in the 
pulpit of the church, April 3. He said, 
“Tt doesn’t seem so long since I was in 
the pulpit, although it seems a long way 
off.” He referred to his early experience 
with youth in the Kansas City slum area 
where boys were led into petty thievery 
and girls into lives of prostitution. Of- 
ficiating at the death of a three-year-old 
child, he learned, upon inquiry, that death 
had been caused by exposure in the two- 
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room hovel where the family lived, and 
by malnutrition, ‘‘a scientific word for 
starvation.” 

The period spent in an automobile fac- 
tory gave Martin his ‘‘first-hand knowl- 
edge of how men live in the shadow of the 
automobile industry,” and he became ‘‘an 
exponent of the labor movement as the 
means by which the evils that exist 
throughout the automobile industry can 
be alleviated and through which the real 
elements of the Gospel and Christianity 
can be applied.” ‘‘The Gospel takes into 
account not only efiects, but causes, and 
to be real Christians, we must see both the 
effects and causes and deal with causes as 
efficiently, as thoroughly and as honestly 
as we do with effects.” 

“This year, as a minister and as a leader, 
I have watched hundreds of thousands of 
American families, better fed, better 
clothed, better housed; three hundred 
million dollars got into the pockets of the 
automobile workers and into their homes. 
Last year, out of one factory in the city of 
Detroit, a thousand men went to the hos- 
pital with lead poisoning . . . . this year, 
we had four minor cases in that factory. 
They shall live because we shall organize 
intelligently and dedicate our movement 
to the life and betterment of humanity. 
That is the hope of democracy and the 
hope of humanity.” 


All Souls’ Unitarian-Universalist 
Church, New London, Conn. In the 
passing into the Larger Life of Mrs. Annie 
C. S. Fenner, New London, Conn., All 
Souls’ Church and the American Unitarian 
Association have lost a devoted worker in 
the cause of liberal religion. Interested in 
all departments of the church, she was the 
guiding spirit of the Woman’s Alliance 
since the church was founded here. 

Her personality fitted her for leadership; 
warm hearted, generous, sympathetic, 
vivid, witty, a tireless worker. In times 
of grief and economic stress she bore her 
trials with a dauntless bravery, no word of 
complaint. Her home was the house of 
hospitality. No one whom she could help 
applied to her in vain. She was interested 
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in all good causes, unselfishly. When sery- 
ing on the common council she refused a 
salary. 

As I last saw her standing in her pew, 
singing, I think of her as a symbol of the 
grand old hymn beginning: “I love thy 
church, O God.” (Mary B. Bennett,) 

First Unitarian Church, Des Moines, 
Iowa. At a regular parish meeting the 
following votes were passed: 

(1) That the resignation of Rev. E. 
Burdette Backus as our minister is re- 
ceived and accepted with profound regret, 
terminating as it does three years of happy 
and successful work under his leadership. 

(2) During his stay with us, the noblest 
traditions of our denomination have been 
upheld, ‘our own spirits have been quick- 


ened, our courage has been strengthened, 
-and our numbers have increased. We face 


the future with great hope, because of his 
labors and example. 

(3) We recognize the untiring effort he 
has put forth in our behalf, the splendid 
scholarship that has so satisfied us in his 
ministry, the high ideals and fine per- 
sonality that have so endeared him to us. 
For these things we are grateful, and we 
congratulate our sister parish in Indianapo- 
lis on his consent to serve there, and him on 
the opportunity to do a larger work in a 
greater field. In the success of his work 
elsewhere we have the utmost confidence. 
We shall sorely miss him as we open the 
work of another church year the coming 
fall. \ 

First Congregational Society (Uni- 
tarian), Hubbardston, Mass. Rev. 
Horace R. Hubbard has resigned as pas- 
tor, the resignation to take effect July 1, 
when the usual summer vacation begins. 
He came from a long pastorate in Frances- 
town, N. H., in April, 1913, and has thus 
occupied the pulpit for twenty-five years. 
At present, preaching is suspended a part 
of the year, but the Sunday school is held 
regularly. Mrs. Hubbard has been su- 
perintendent of the Sunday school and 
secretary of the Alliance during these 
twenty-five years, and was recently re- 
elected to these offices. 


Worcester Conference Holds Annual Meeting 


April 3 


The seventy-first annual meeting of the 
Worcester Conference (Mass.) was held 
with the First Parish Church in Sterling, 
on Sunday, April 3. 

It opened with ‘a devotional service 
conducted by Rev. Arthur Graham, min- 
ister-elect of the Sterling church. 

During the business session the presi- 
dent, J. Clarence Hill of Athol, appointed 
as a credential committee Alvin Bourn of 
Sterling, Arthur Lamson of Marlboro, and 
Rey. Earl C. Davis of Petersham; and as a 
nominating committee Miss Anna Bartlett 
of Sterling, Rev. Robert C. Withington 


of Hudson, and Rev. Edward W. McGlenen 
of Ware. 

More than two hundred ministers, dele- 
gates and visitors were present. 

Four new ministers, Edward A. Cahill 
of Clinton, Ralph E. Kyper of North- 
boro, Clive D. Knowles of Gardner, and 
Arthur Graham of Sterling, were intro- 
duced to the conference. 

Mrs. Grace E. Mayer-Oakes, salaried 
supervisor of religious education in the 
conference, presented a detailed report of 
her extensive and intensive work among 
the Sunday schools. It was voted to con- 
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tinue the services of Mrs. Mayer-Oakes for 
another year. 

Elbert W. Marso, chairman of the 
church activity committee, reported on the 
work done with regard to three churches 
that are without a settled minister. 

Dr. Robert C. Dexter, director of the 
Department of Social Relations, was the 
first speaker, and his subject was “A Lib- 
eral Looks at Europe.” He said: “The 
situation for liberalism is very serious. 
However, a liberal must be a believer in 
fundamental democracy, for liberal religion 
cannot indefinitely continue to exist in 
nondemocratic states. The strong nation 
should accept responsibility in the world 
to preserve decency and democracy. 
There must be collective responsibility. 
America is in the world and we have to 
assume responsibility in the world. We 
should repeal the neutrality act and make 
it clear that we will not help the aggressor.”’ 

After an intermission for supper the re- 
port of the nominating committee was 
adopted and the following were elected for 
the coming year: President: Elbert W. 
Marso, Hopedale; vice presidents: J. 
Gardner Lincoln, Ware, Arthur Lamson, 
Marlboro; secretary-treasurer: Rev. Ivan 
A. Klein, Berlin; directors: Mrs.- Stephen 
A. Hall, Uxbridge, Mrs. A. P. Rugg, 
Worcester, H. H. Morse, Gardner, Mrs. 
George R. Wallace, Fitchburg, Clarence 
Joyce, Leominster, Miss M. L. Hawkins, 
Lancaster, and Charles D. Ainsleigh, Hud- 
son. 

The church activity committee consists 
of all the directors with Mr. Marso as the 
chairman and Mr. Klein as secretary. 

The conference gave a rousing vote of 
appreciation to Mr. Hill, the outgoing 
president, for his long and faithful service. 

It was voted to extend the thanks of the 
conference to the church in Sterling for 
its hospitality. 

The speaker for the evening was Dr. 
Frederick May Eliot, president of the 
American Unitarian Association. The sub- 
ject was “The Creative Task of the Uni- 
tarian Church Today.” Dr. Eliot em- 
phasized “four common task” and he said: 
“We have concealed from ourselves the 
fact that we have been overcautious. 
We have too often confused our waiting 
with standing still. Let us replace it by 
action. Our common task is the building 
of our Unitarian Church. Not churches— 
but Church. Religion affects the world 
only by its organized force. If religion 
makes any difference to us it must come 
through a Church that is committed to 
intellectual freedom and social responsi- 
bility. 

“We must learn to work together. The 
churches must be prepared to sacrifice a 
little of their sovereignty. 

“We must learn to worship together. 
The value of going to church is in that it 
helps one to live during the week a little 
more steadily and cheerfully. 

“We need first-rate preaching. If the 
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churches were filled you can be sure the 
ministers would preach as they never 
have before.” 
The conference closed with hymn and 
benediction by Rev. Arthur Graham. 
Ivan A. Klein, Secretary. 


* * 


SIMMONS, PROCTOR 
HEADS ADDRESS UNITARIAN CLUB 


President Bancroft Beatley of Sim- 
mons College, who addressed the Uni- 
tarian Club of Boston April 18, was asked 
by one of his hearers what he thought of 
the appointment of Granville Hicks, writer 
and known communist, to a fellowship at 
Harvard University. 

“College students,” he replied, ‘‘should 
be exposed to all points of view, with 
chance for acceptance of any view on a 
par with the others. This is the safest 
course in the long run. The forces of con- 
servatism and stability strongly affect 
students; the element of stability is ade- 
quately provided for. Students should get 
their own views from seeing the whole 
field of opinion.” 

President Beatley said, however, that if 
all the students under a certain professor 
of pronounced views agree with him, he is 
not a good instructor. He should present 
his opinions objectively to the end that 
his students should see all possibilities ob- 
jectively. Straight indoctrination of either 
conservative or radical views is equally 
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vicious as propaganda, Dr. Beatley de- 
clared. 

President Beatley spoke on “Trends in. 
Higher Education.” He was preceded by 
J. Halsey Gulick, headmaster of Proctor 
Academy, which has made such notable 
progress under his administration. Mr. 
Gulick pointed out that some boys of real 
ability who had failed in certain old es- 
tablished schools had become honor stu- 
dents at Proctor, rating high in standard 
achievement tests. Sixty percent of Proc- 
tor’s boys are Unitarians, and the school 
keeps close association with the Andover, 
N. H., Unitarian church and the denomi- 
nation at large. 

Five trends in higher education were 
discussed by President Beatley: first, 
greater wisdom in the selection of students, 
basing college fitness, not on attainment in 
a certain group of subjects, but on the 
student’s social and emotional as well as 
intellectual promise; second, planning for 
the individual student; third, integration of 
college with the outside world, such as is 
done at Antioch, Bennington, Hobart and 
Vassar Colleges; fourth, the conflict be- 
tween liberal and vocational education, 
with vocational training increasingly seen 
as an aspect of general education; fifth, 
self-education leading to mastery. 

Contrary to traditional practice, Dr. 
Beatley urged that there be excellent teach- 
ing in elementary courses; freshmen and 
sophomores should"not be at the mercy of 
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young men working for their doctor’s de- 
gree. The faculty should be composed of 
people who believe in and are trained for 
guidance of students. With intelligent 
guidance, ‘‘standards” go by the board; 
‘the student is guided according to his in- 
dividual potentialities. 

The report of the special membership 
committee showed that twenty-one new 
members had joined the Club as the re- 
sult of its efforts since last autumn. 

* * 


LOST CHURCH RECORDS 


In many instances old record books of 
our Unitarian churches as well as those of 
state and district conferences and other 
Unitarian organizations have been de- 
posited for safe keeping and permanent 
preservation in the files of the Historical 
Library of the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. 

Persons seeking information about our 
Unitarian churches, particularly those no 
longer in existence, naturally seek such in- 
formation at the Unitarian Headquarters. 
Many such requests come to us, and there 
is scarcely one of these old records which 
has not been carefully searched to find 
answers relating to vital statistics, church 
membership, location of buildings, and 
even legal matters. 

It is always a source of pride to be able 
to satisfy patrons in these respects, and, 
conversely, disappointing when it cannot 
be done. 

An early Massachusetts law which re- 
quired that the records of churches dis- 
continuing their existence be deposited in 
the city or town hall of the place in which 
the church was located has been the means 
of preserving many valuable records of the 
earlier years of our churches in Massa- 
chusetts. This law fell into disregard, 
however, and it is to be regretted that 
many valuable records from the middle of 
the nineteenth century to the present time 
cannot be located. 

Many requests have come for informa- 
tion relating to the records of the Hollis 
Street Church from 1847 to 1887, when the 
church united with the South Congrega- 
tional Church. A diligent search has been 
made for those records, but without suc- 
cess. This is true of the records of other 
churches. 

It may happen that old record books 
carefully cherished during the lifetime of 
one into whose custody they have been 
given fall later into the hands of persons 
who do not realize their value and so are 
lost. Very recently valuable records were 
rescued from a pile of papers about to be 
burned, which had been stored in an 
attic. 

It is hoped that church committees and 
custodians of church records will give at- 
tentive consideration to the matter of 
placing such material in the denomina- 
tional Historical Library where it will be 
carefully and permanently preserved. 

Should this come to the attention of any 


persons who can help in locating records 
of our old churches, their help will be 
greatly appreciated. 

Helen P. Patterson, Librarian. 


* * 


PERSONALS 


A daughter, Karen Smead Mondale, 
was born on April 12, to Rev. and Mrs. R. 
Lester Mondale of Evanston, III. 


Rey. Wilna L. Constable, who underwent 
an appendectomy soon after arrival at 
Cape Town, South Africa, is convalescing 
satisfactorily and is looking forward to 
doing her part in the ministry which she 
shares with her husband, Rev. William A. 
Constable. 


* * 


A NEW HYMN BOOK 


A review by Hamilton Crawford Mac- 
dougall, Mus. D., church organist, 1882- 
1900; Professor of Music, Wellesley College, 
1900-1927; associate, Royal College of Or- 
ganists, London; author of books on musical 
education and technique; founder, American 
Guild of Organists. 

A good way to examine the new hymn- 
book, “Hymns of the Spirit,” is to read 
first the pages headed ‘Introduction,’ 
“Acknowledgments” and ‘“‘Notes on the 
Tunes and Chants.’’ The ideal upon 
which the book is founded and the catho- 
licity of spirit which has made it the in- 
spiring thing it is, will then be apparent. 

If I were asked to describe it in one 
sentence, I would say that “‘Hymns of the 
Spirit” belongs to the class of hymnals 
including the “Church Hymnary”’ (Oxford 
University Press 1930), and the “English 
Hymnal” (Oxford University Press, 1923 
and 1933). Like the “Church Hymnary,”’ 
there is a special emphasis on the social 
and ethical aspects of religion. Like the 
“English Hymnal,” it contains a wider 
range of music than many of its prede- 
cessors. 

There are sixteen orders of service, re- 
sponsive readings, prayers, collects, and 
576 tunes. I can perhaps give the best 
idea of the contents of ‘‘Hymns of the 
Spirit”’ by stating that in it I found all the 
material I needed for a talk to some friends 
on the music of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion. A keen literary and musical taste 
will be much interested in the inclusion of 
a considerable number of tunes belonging 
to the great nations, Germany, France 
and England. 

To whom much is given, of them much is 
required. Pastors, organists and choirs 
using this book will have a good deal of re- 
sponsibility. 

On the more prosaic but working side, 
the book of 581 pages has words and 
music of good size, excellent paper. The 
pitch of many of the tunes has been 
lowered, making the singing easier for 
medium-pitched voices, This will also 
help in unison singing—Hamilton C. 
Macdougall, in The Wellesley Unitarian. 
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The rector of St. Paul’s church, New- 
port News, Va., Rev. J. Keith M. Lee, 
sends us a true story of a Lenten happening 
in his church school. It seems that seven- 
year-old Nancy had a great deal more 
money in her Lenten mite box than any- 
one else in the class, so the teacher invited 
her to tell how she had earned it. Speaking 
with a slight lisp because of the lack of 
front teeth, she explained: ‘‘Well, you thee, 
thith tooth wath .looth, tho’ I pulled it 
out, ’nen Daddy and Mamma gave me 
thome money for my Mite Bokth. Tho I 
worked thith one till it came out, and then 
thith one and thith one. Tho you thee I 
got a lot of money for my Mite Bokth.’’— 
The Churchman. 


* * 
7 


Grandpa was dozing in his armchair 


‘and emitting sounds that might have 


come from a combination of mule and 
buzz-saw. As Mother entered the room, 
she saw Bobby twisting one of Grandpa’s 
buttons. 

“What are you doing?” she asked. 
“You know you mustn’t disturb Grandpa.” 

“T’m not ’sturbing him,” was the reply, 
“T was just trying to tune him in on some- 
thing different from what he’s giving us.” 
—Rehoboth Sunday Herald. 

* * 

“So you were one of the many who lost 
all their money fooling with the stock mar- 
ket?” 

“Not me! I was serious. The market 
did the fooling.””—Royal Arcanum Bulle- 
tin. 

* * 

“Does your husband ever quarrel with 
you?” 

“Goodness, no! He’s too much of a 
gentleman. He just goes out and slams the 
door.’”’—-Royal Arcanum Bulletin. 
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Church, Help and Miscellaneous Wants 


Transient rate 4 cents per word. Discount for 6 
or more insertions. Minimum charge $1.00 
Watch these columns each week. 

Rate card furnished on reguest. 


COLLEGE STUDENT, age 24, Exeter Academy 
graduate, desires summer position with family. 
Qualified to tutor especially in languages but willing 
to assume any duties, as gardening, etc. Experience 
with young people. Reference: Dr. Frederick R. 
Ad- 
dress: Stewart L. Beers, 523 Oakley Road, Haver- 
ford, Pa. 


RADIO ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The following services will be broadcast 
during the coming week: 

Chicago, Ill, Dr. Preston Bradley, Sunday, 11. 
a. m., Station WJJD, 1130 kilocycles. 

Eugene, Ore., Rev. Herbert Higginbotham, Sun- 
day, 2 p. m., Station KORE, 1420 kilocycles. 

Manchester, N. H., Unitarian Men’s Club, Wednes- 
day, 7-7.15 p. m., Station WFEA, 1340 kilocycles. 

Memphis, Tenn., Rev. John Clarence Petrie, 
Tuesday, 1 p. m., C. S. T., Station WHBQ, 1870 
kilocycles. 

New Bedford, Mass., Dr, E. Stanton Hodgin, Sun- 
day, 11 a. m., Station WNBH, 1310 kilocycles. 
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UNITARIAN EXTENSION 


NEW CHURCHES PUBLICATIONS FOREIGN RELATIONS 
STRONGER CHURCHES RELIGIOUS EDUCATION MINISTRY INSTITUTES 
RADIO BROADCASTS SOCIAL RELATIONS STUDENT WORK 


A Letter from the President of the American Unitarian Association : 


Everywhere, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, Unitarians are awakening to the true 
measure of their responsibility in the present age, and the corresponding opportunity 
for constructive service on a continental scale. 


Especially, the impulse toward a real campaign of extension work is developing 
with impressive power. “Unitarian Extension” is touching the imagination of our 
people in all sections of the country. Now is the time for a carefully planned advance. 

But without additional financial resources we cannot go forward. The enthusi- 
asm of our people and their new spirit of confidence can first of all be expressed in a 
generous response to the call for increased funds for the extension program. I have 


no doubt that this response will be forthcoming. F ; FINA. Fh} 
rederic P 101. 


Contributions must be received by the Association on or before April 30, 1938 


Your Contribution should be made through your local Church Treasurer. 
Individuals without church affiliation should make checks payable to the 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


and mail them to Parker E. Marean, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—Arlington Street Church, 
Arlington and Boylston Streets. Rev. Dana McLean 
Greeley, minister, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D. D., 
minister emeritus. Sunday morning service at 11 
a.m. Mr. Greeley will preach. 

Church school at 9.45 a. m. Young people’s group 
at 6 p.m. 

BOSTON, MASS.—King’s Chapel (1686). School 
and Tremont Streets. Rev. Palfrey Perkins, D. D., 
minister. Chorus of men’s voices, Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist and choirmaster. 11 a. m. 
Morning prayer and sermon by Dr. Perkins. Holy 
Communion. 

BOSTON, MASS,—First Church (1630). Berkeley 
and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E. Park, 
D. D., minister. Morning service 11 a. m. Wil- 
liam E. Zeuch, organist and chorister. All welcome. 

NEW YORK—All Souls Church (1819), 80th 
Street and Lexington Avenue. Dr. Minot Simons, 
minister. Welcome to friends and visitors. Sunday 
service 11 a.m. Church school 9.30 and 11 a. m. 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


Will find the following hotel worthy of patronage. 
It renders excellent service and provides a 
pleasant atmosphere for its guests 


Reserve Your Rooms in Advance 


hotel Bellevue 


Beacon Street, Boston 


Next to State House 
Rooms with running water $2.00 up 
Rooms with bath $3.00 up 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


A guiding light 
—A source of 
inspiration! 


for catalog 
or call at 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 
Pulpit Hangings — Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking ror years of ser- 1938 


vice to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST 23RD STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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DIRECTORY 


Of Religious, Educational, Social and Charitable Organizations which 
receive the support of Unitarians 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 


Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers 
of religious life and community service. 
Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymnbooks. 
Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 

Defends religious liberty at home and abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals, 


Send contributions to 
Parker E. Marean, Treasurer 


Headquarters 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds 


Helps children in difficulty. Co-operates with 
hospitals in foster-home care for invalid children. 


Mrs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL, President,’ 


PHILIP NICHOLS, Vice President. 

Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT, Clerk. 

PAUL C, CABOT, Treasurer. 

MISS ELIZABETH E. BISSELL, General Secretary. 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


Courses available also in the University of California 
and three other Theological Schools 
For particulars, write 
President, WILLIAM S. MORGAN, Ph. D., S.T.D. 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


The Meadville 
Theological School 


Founded 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
today. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President Sydney B. Snow, D. D. 
5701 Woodlawn Ave., Chicago 


Mid- Western Laymen! 


The annual Mid-Western Convention of 
the League is to be held at Indianapolis, 
Ind., on the week-end of May 14-15. 


Plan now to attend with other fellow- 
laymen from your church —and send 
word to 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


The Society is grateful for generous contributions 
already received, but it needs $3,000 more for the 
current fiscal year if the Service Pension for our 
older ministers is to be maintained, even at the 
present low level of $450. Every dollar counts. 
If you have not already given, will you not send 
your contribution to the treasurer before April 30? 
Walter R. Whiting, President. 
Rev. Henry Wilder Foote, Secretary. 
Albert A. Pollard, Treasurer, 
180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Order Form 
Please enter my subscription to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 


as marked below: 


One year’s subscription in the United States $2.50 


One year’s subscription in Canada 


One year’s subscription in other countries 


3.00 
3.60 


